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THE BURTON CASE OF HYSTERIA AND OTHER 
PHENOMENA. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


The Journal (Vol. III, Am. S. P. R., pp. 689-710 and Vol. 
IV, pp. 53-62) has already discussed briefly a case which 
Vol. V of the Proceedings recently issued, discusses at great 
length in connection with a detailed record of the experi- 
ments. I wish here, for readers of the Journal, to give some 
further and a summarized account of it again. I shall not 
traverse the incidents already discussed in the articles re- 
ferred to above, but shall refer readers to them for such ma- 
terial as may be useful in studying the case as a whole. I 
want here only to note the facts which give the case its main 
interest for science and the supernormal. Besides we may 
rest satisfied with the results of later investigation which 
modify or correct some of the apparent conclusions of earlier 
study. 

The first article published by one of the physicians who 
investigated the case was written before the two men con- 
cerned with it had finished their work and represented pos- 
sibilities in it which were as promising as anything reported 
of Eusapia Palladino. The second article represented facts 
which were the result of fuller investigations and betrayed 
the appearance of trance deception on a large and interesting 
scale. Both offered to me an interest for still further in- 
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vestigation regardless of the apparently or alleged physical 
miracles in connection with it, and this paper will be devoted 
to the results of the later experiments and to a summary of 
the main incidents of the recent Proceedings. 

Miss Burton, as previous acounts explained, is a private 
person, not a professional medium and has never practiced 
mediumship before the public in any way, tho actually de- 
veloping mediumship with a view to depending upon it for a 
livelihood. She has not yet reached the position where she 
can rely upon it for self-support. Her history and environ- 
ment show that she is a modest and retiring young woman 
about 20 or 21 years of age. The incidents of her previous 
life and the facts which prove her to be perfectly honest 
normally are recorded in detail both in the articles men- 
tioned above and in the Proceedings named. Readers who 
wish to find the evidence for my statement on this point may 
go to those sources for them. I shall not repeat them here, 
but shall rest content with the statement that we may just 
as well assume the girl’s normal honesty. It was this that 
gave great interest to the discovered “trance deception” of 
her work and made it imperative to investigate it on its own 
behalf. 

Drs. Hamilton and Smyth (pseudonyms), after their later 
discoveries, reported to me their findings and the hysteria 
which had manifested itself in the course of their work. 
This fact offered me an opportunity to investigate the case 
after the manner that I had contended should have been ap- 
plied to the séances of Eusapia Palladino. Fortunately, as I 
have remarked, the case was a private one and presented no 
mercenary difficulties in the way of its study, and both Mrs. 
Milton, the foster-mother, and Miss Burton, the subject, will- 
ingly gave us a perfectly free hand to examine the phenomena 
under our own conditions. There was no determining them- 
selves the conditions under which we were required to deter- 
mine the nature of the facts. It is true that we were limited 
by certain real or apparent conditions affecting the alleged 
possibility of the phenomena. These were darkness and the 
use of phonograph music. But events soon proved that 
these were necessary accompaniments of the hysteria and 
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that no phenomena of any kind would occur without them. 
It made no difference whether the phenomena were super- 
normal or abnormal or normal, they would not occur without 
these accompaniments. ‘These conditions, therefore, were 
not the normal making of Miss Burton or her foster-mother, 
tho it is possible that their association with the phenomena 
had been developed by practice and suggestion. It mattered 
not for us how they had arisen, they had to be accepted and 
whatever interest the case manifested it had to receive atten- 
tion on these conditions. But in all other respects all parties 
connected with it offered the freest facilities for proper in- 
vestigation. That is not done by Eusapia Palladino, and it 
makes no difference whether she be actually justified or not 
in her demands, the situation is both an obstacle to the right 
study of her case and a suspicious circumstance at the outset. 
But no such obstacle was offered in the case of Miss Burton. 
She and Mrs. Milton were only too glad to accept the condi- 
tions which scientific scrutiny demanded for determining the 
nature of the phenomena. This has been a great advantage 
in the work, in that it removes the suspicions which the fear 
of dishonesty suggests and enables us to take a better view 
of all the phenomena, whatever the explanation. 

I have called the case one of hysteria. This does not 
mean that we mean to exclude other phenomena from occur- 
rence in it and it does not mean that we employ the term in 
the popular sense which describes a nervously disposed per- 
son supposed to be shamming all sorts of things. The later 
and more scientific meaning of this term covers all types of 
subconscious functions including alternating personalities. 
It represents a group of phenomena which we do not yet 
fully understand and which do not exclude the possibility of 
associating the supernormal with them. It has been chosen 
because a large group of phenomena in the case prove the 
existence of hysteria and because they justified investigation 
whether. anything else were discovered or not. Besides it 
was clear that the sceptic of the supernormal would either 
quickly discover this aspect of the case if neglected in the 
interest of other facts or seek to discredit other claims that 
ignored the presence of hysteria and its possible explanation 
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of much that the layman would ascribe to supernormal ac- 
tion. It was felt that, if nothing else were discoverable, it 
might absolve many another case from the suspicion of fraud 
when there was the claim of inexplicable phenomena which 
would not subscribe to test conditions. Hence the reader 
must not suppose-that the title of the paper means to exclude 
the association of supernormal phenomena. It only takes 
the case on its lower level and emphasizes the interest which 
hysteria has in the investigation of all such cases and the 
possibility of using that phenomenon as a matrix or obstacle 
to other mediumistic phenomena, where it has been custom- 
ary to dismiss them with the cheap explanation of fraud. In 
all mediumistic phenomena we meet with subconscious ac- 
tion, whether we choose to denominate it as hysteria or not, 
and it has been well to forestall the critic’s habit of evading 
the issue by calling attention to hysterical symptoms where 
the psychic researcher had ignored them in behalf of some 
other interest. 

The hysterical features of the case were defined by a num- 
ber of remarkable anzsthesias, hyperzesthesias and amnesias. 
These are various forms of insensibilities, acute sensibilities 
and absence of memory respectively, which changed the 
character of the phenomena that appeared, superficially to be 
due to cheating and trickery of some kind. They completely 
excluded the right to employ terms describing the case that 
would be applicable to normal actions, and hence the ap- 
proach to the claims for the supernormal through the ad- 
mission of hysteria in the case gave it a scientific interest 
which ordinary trickery would not have. It offered a chance 
to create presumptions regarding other cases which had gone 
by default of as careful investigation as they should have had. 

The phenomena reported in the work of Miss Burton were 
table levitations, stopping and starting a phonograph appar- 
ently under test conditions, expert trance whistling, simul- 
taneous whistling and singing, when Miss Burton in her nor- 
mal state could do neither well, in fact hardly at all, raps, the 
production of lights not apparently producible by phos- 
phorus, rope tying in the trance, automatic writing and a 
few variations of orthodox physical phenomena. Later what 
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I call clairvoyant vision developed which had considerable 
interest in the study of the case as a real or alleged medium. 


Physical Phenomena. 

When I.became first interested in it, the physical phe- 
nomena had been, many of them, reduced to hysterical simu- 
lations of the supernormal, and I had no other expectation 
than to ascertain the nature and extent of the hysteria in it. 
I began my study of it without caring whether it manifested 
any inexplicable physical or mental phenomena or not, and it 
was not long before I discovered some reasons to suspect 
that the subconscious action of the girl’s trance was as hon- 
est as her normal life was. I at once saw that, if this could 
be made a defensible view, it would be the most important 
fact in the work of psychic research, and from that point on 
I gave myself primarily to the investigation of that hypothe- 
sis and only secondarily to the question of supernormal phe- 
nomena of any kind. The incidents which suggested this 
view were a system of muscular movements in Miss Burton’s 
hands which the conjurer would interpret as an indication of 
fraud. I soon learned that this self-constituted authority 
has no place in the problem, tho he actually enjoys the full 
confidence of our ignorant public. But I found that his evi- 
dence was not worth the paper on which it is expressed. Of 
this again in the sequel. 

The circumstances which brought about the discovery 
were these. Miss Burton required darkness and on any 
theory it was soon made clear that test conditions prevented 
the occurrence of anything whatever. The expert whistling 
and singing that occurred required the use of the trumpet, as 
this always fell on the table at the close of a performance. 
We could, after we became acquainted, be allowed to hold 
the right hand. The whistling purported to be independent, 
that is, independent of any complicity on the part of Miss 
Burton. To decide this in the darkness we required to hold 
both hands, to exclude participation on the part of her mouth 
and arms: in fine, to exctude any use of the trumpet by arti- 
ficial means. But we were either not allowed to hold the 
left hand or to hold it only under conditions that either frus- 
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trated the performance or permitted it under inconclusive 
conditions. ‘The left hand was usually free and could do all 
that was necessary to insure Mrs. Burton’s part in the phe- 
nomena. We were allowed to hold the right hand. I soon 
noticed, however, certain jerks in the right hand, and some- 
times they were violent enough to free it from my grasp, 
which I purposely made lax enough usually to maké freeing 
it easy. My desire was to watch its action and to study the 
mental states which its action indicated. The jerking and 
freeing of the hand suggested that the medium’s desire was 
to gain freedom in order to perform some apparent miracle. 
I soon observed, however, that the jerking of the left hand 
occurred at the same time when there was no excuse in the 
performance for doing it. There seemed to be more or less 
evidence that the jerk was automatic and premonitory of 
some phenomenon. The act which our vigilant conjurer 
supposes to indicate a desire to commit fraud was automatic 
and not attended by any criminal intention. I then set about 
watching these actions for sitting after sitting and found 
overwhelming evidence that they were not connected with 
any desire or attempt to do anything whatever. In most 
instances when it gained freedom I found it passive in the 
left hand on the table, in her lap or on her face. Finally I 
found that it was the accompaniment of a change of person- 
ality and was not premonitory of a phenomenon, tho it often 
had this real or apparent significance at the same time, but 
was primarily a signal of the change of control. It took 
some twenty sittings to settle this point alone while I kept 
watch on other phenomena as well. 

It will be impossible in this brief article to show all the 
evidence for this conclusion which bore so significantly upon 
the question of subliminal honesty, so far as that term can 
apply to subconscious action. It required more than the 
action of the hands to determine this. The existence of an- 
zsthesias and amnesia were helpful in this direction, but the 
main point was the inconsistency between the actions of the 
hands and the absence of the phenomena which the con- 
jurer’s theory should have found present. In not a single 
instance were the hands used to deceive us, when this free- 
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dom was granted. The left hand was used constantly 
enough to do things that were not what they seemed or pur- 
ported to be. But the freedom of the right hand gained in 
the way described was usually followed by a period of rest 
and inactivity on the part of both hands. On the fraud the- 
ory, whether conscious or unconscious, this was absurd. 

Some of the most interesting incidents tending to show 
an innocent subconscious were the following. Once Dr. 
Hamilton, in a dim light, saw her put her right hand against 
her face and become frightened, exclaiming that some one 
had touched her with a hand. Later she took her right hand 
from under mine and put it to her face, returning it to its 
place under mine, and asked if I had touched her. On my 
denying it she said some one touched her. I told her that 
she had put her own hand on her face and she was quite as- 
tonished. _On another occasion she remarked that she saw 
lights and the fact was that she was probably making them 
with her own left hand while I held her right and did not 
know that she was doing it herself. 

Previous to this we had discovered how such a phenom- 
enon could occur. She had complained that her hands felt 
heavy and that she could not move them. I suspected an- 
zsthesia or insensibility. I tested her and found that she 
could not feel my pressure. We then set about a careful ex- 
amination of her body and found her anesthesic on both 
sides of the body, legs, arms and chest and neck to the larnyx. 
From the larnyx up she was perfectly sensitive. We often 
found her in this same condition which meant that she was 
normally sensitive and conscious about the larnyx and could 
herself be an observer of any phenomena that occurred vis- 
ibly or tactually about the sensible surface, and yet not 
know that she was an agent in the result. 

There were many phenomena which seemed to indicate 
that Miss Burton was subconsciously aware of what she was 
doing and so suggested trance deception. For instance, Dr. 
Hamilton and Dr. Smyth, in their investigations, arranged 
to have photographs taken of various physical phenomena, 
more especially of the tambourine playing in the air. This 
was fully agreed to and accepted by Miss Burton and Mrs. 
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Milton, her foster-mother. When the photographs were 
taken one of them showed Miss Burton’s hand just after it 
had thrown the tambourine into the air to be caught floating 
independently. Another, when both hands were held, 
showed the tambourine in her teeth. If a little delay had 
occurred in lighting the match for taking the photograph she 
would have flipped the tambourine into the air without dis- 
covery. When the first photograph was taken the shock of 
the light affected her heart so seriously that it was feared for 
her safety. If any one touched the trumpet while she was 
whistling or singing it would fall quickly to the table and 
often she collapsed herself on the table and required some 
minutes to recover the normal trance. 

She had several times succeeded in stopping the phono- 
graph in an apparently supernormal manner, both hands be- 
ing held. This was mentioned in the reports already men- 
tioned. In my experiments I expressed a wish to have this 
done. It was agreed totry. I held both hands in mine and 
wrapped my right leg about both of hers and held them up 
against her chair. The phonograph was behind her. It was 
to be started and Mrs. Milton was to leave it and stand be- 
hind me, some four feet or more distant from the machine, 
and to hold her hands on my shoulder. In this condition the 
phonograph was stopped and started four times. I did not 
discover how it was done and could not imagine how any 
ordinary string could be used to effect it and the sequel 
showed that an ordinary string could not easily be used for 
the result. But I wanted the phenomenon repeated and the 
request was granted. Mrs. Milton started the phonograph 
and took her position behind me with her two hands on my 
back. As I purposely left Miss Burton to determine when [ 
should hold both hands I waited and the machine was stopped 
the first time while I held the right hand and her left free. 
As soon as this was done she suddenly thrust her left into 
my hands and I held both, protecting her legs as before, and 
the phonograph was started and stopped four times again. 
As soon as this was done and it showed it was running down 
I called for the light, still holding her hands. There then 
began a struggle to get free and I had some trouble to pre- 
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vent her getting her hands loose, but I succeeded in holding 
her. As soon as the light was turned up by Mrs. Milton the 
girl collapsed in catalepsy and there on the friction key of the 
phonograph was a rope fastened which had probably been 
put under the arm pit and by slight motion of the body it 
could stop and start the machine. The rope was one that 
usually lay on the table for use in rope-tying performances. 
It was some fifteen minutes before she could go on with the 
séance. Mrs. Milton was rather angry at this evidence of 
fraud but I protested and said that it was nothing of the 
kind and that we had to study such things carefully. We 
set about trying to continue the experiment. Miss Burton 
seemed nothing daunted by the discovery, as was always the 
case in such situations, and went on with various efforts to 
perform the result. She tried with perfect honesty to do the 
thing without any accessories, but failed. 

The struggle to get the rope off the phonograph and to 
evade discovery shows some sort of consciousness or subcon- 
sciousness, or as Dr. Prince would say, co-consciousness, of 
the situation and of an attempt to deceive. It is hard to re- 
sist Or question such an interpretation of the act. It is not 
necessary to dispute the existence of an attempt to deceive. 
But we may raise the question as to who it is that is trving 
the “trickery.” Is it one of the secondary personalities of 
Miss Burton or is it some outside intelligence; I do not en- 
deavor to decide this question finally. It is the problem. 

A most interesting light upon it were the constant efforts 
of Miss Burton to repeat this phenomenon and many others 
under test conditions. This means that both hands were 
held in such efforts, and she more frequently offered this con- 
dition voluntarily and often conceded it in response to re- 
quest. No exposure or failure sufficed to discourage her in 
this trance. She was quite as evidently anxious to do the 
things honestly as she appeared to resort to trickery. Under 
these test conditions I observed hundreds of times that she 
had to make vigorous efforts to prevent her hands from 
jerking loose. There were constant automatic efforts to ob- 
tain their release and I would not resist it, because I wanted 
to study her actions. She as invariably would restore her 
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hand to control before it obtained release and would struggle 
for an hour at a time to do the things honestly. The strug- 
gle between the automatic and voluntary actions of the 
hands, the one to get freedom and the other to retain test 
conditions, was as interesting a phenomenon as I ever wit- 
nessed, and throws light upon the situation in which the ap- 
parently independent phenomena occur. It is certain from 
the repeated efforts to do the things honestly and under test 
conditions that at least one or some of her secondary per- 
sonalities are perfectly honest, and we can escape the hy- 
pothesis of outside agencies inspiring automatic actions to do 
them only by supposing that one of these secondary person- 
alities is tricky when the others are honest. But if any form 
of “ trickiness ” exists it is not responsible and cannot prop- 
erly be called fraud, as she is anzesthesic and amnesic, and so 
not conscious of her own bodily actions, simply acting out a 
dream life unconsciously. It matters not what the source of 
that dream life. It may be externally or internally initiated. 
All that is certain is that her bodily actions are implicated, 
whether she or an outside agency instigates them. 

At no time was there any proof that the whistling and 
singing were independent. The trumpet was generally used 
in both of them. Occasionally we got whistling when both 
hands were held and the trumpet was not used. But was 
never so good nor so well sustained as when the trumpet was 
used. The only thing provable in it was the fact that it in- 
volved skill and accomplishments which Miss Burton does 
not normally possess. The location of the sound always 
seemed to favor the independence of the whistling, as I could 
never discover the slightest evidence of her vocal organs tak- 
ing an effective part in it, tho I spent hundreds of efforts to 
decide this. Experiment independently of this case showed 
that we cannot locate whistling in a trumpet at its real source 
and this was probably the cause of the appearance of the 
place of the whistling. 

The simultaneous whistling and singing were the most in- 
teresting phenomena, especially that they were often, as was 
the whistling and singing separately, accompanied by slight 
groans localizable in the throat. The phenomena cannot be 
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treated as miraculous, tho few people can do it at all. I have 
heard of a person who claims to be able to do this and even 
to carry separate parts of music, but I have not been able to 
experiment with any such person. It is certain that no one 
in my acquaintance can do it as Miss Burton does it. She 
often collapsed during one of these performances if the 
trumpet was accidentally or purposely touched by one of us. 
But she would immediately resume the work on recovery of 
the normal trance. 

The levitation of the table weighing a hundred or a hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds was an interesting phenomenon 
which I shall not describe in detail. The detailed record must 
be sought for that. But I held her right hand, leaving only her 
left hand and foot free. The hands of Mrs. Milton were held 
by Dr. Hamilton, and three legs of the table were controlled 
by Drs. Hamilton, Smyth, and myself, so that only the 
one leg of the table and the left hand and foot of Miss Burton 
were free to do the work. The table was raised fully eight 
inches into the air. I was unable to reproduce the phenom- 
enon in any imaginable way. She was not strong enough, 
even in the trance, when she is much stronger than in her 
normal state, to do it with both hands and feet free. The 
only possible way that commends itself to us was that of 
crossing her legs and raising her heel while she pressed down 
on the table with her left hand to make the edge act as a 
lever. I was unable to effect this with a much lighter table. 
but then as Miss Burton was anzsthesic she might do it with- 
out the discomfort or pain that my efforts caused to me. 
But there seemed to be no other conceivable way of account- 
ing for the phenomenon naturally. 

The phenomenon of tying herself was an interesting one 
and not easily explicable naturally without supposing a most 
remarkable dissociation of muscular functions. While I held 
the right hand she managed to tie herself with only the left 
hand free. She tied the rope about her ankles and to the 
foot of the chair in front and then at the back, and about her 
body and the right side of the chair. Then she tied her right 
foot to the left, to the right front foot of the chair and around 
the back of the chair and her body as before, bringing the 
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rope around my left holding her right and then tying her left 
to the cross-piece in the table. All this had to be effected 
naturally with only the free left hand and I did not detect the 
slightest motion in her right hand and arm or any part of her 
body. How it was effected I cannot conjecture in any way 
to appear reasonable. 

So far the phenomena mentioned involved some sort of 
complicity on the part of Miss Burton and in fact are in some 
way attributable to her action, even tho it was automatic and 
extraneously inspired or instigated, for which latter the evi- 
dence in the case was not sufficient. But the next type of 
events finally showed better credentials. I refer to the raps. 


‘These are constant accompaniments of other phenomena. I 


simply assumed for a long time that they were made by her 
hands or feet and did not make any serious efforts to obtain 
them under test conditions until their occurrence under some 
interesting conditions made it imperative to examine them 
more carefully. They had all along been definitely associated 
with intelligence but this was not provably beyond the sub- 
conscious of Miss Burton, no matter what source they might 
conjecturally have. They constantly occurred to give direc- 
tions about the musi¢, to have it changed, to have it con- 
tinued, to have it louder or lighter, or to call attention to 
various desirable things, such as reading the writing or turn- 
ing up the red light. If the music on the phonograph hap- 
pened to have continued long enough or was not satisfactory 
raps would occur to call attention to the fact. If it was de- 
sired that any particular piece should not be played one rap. 
signifying ‘““ No” would be made and three raps for “ Yes,” 
if a piece were agreeable. A volley of raps usually signified 
that something was wanted which we found out by interro- 
gating or guessing until the right thing brought the three 
raps. When I wanted to know what I should do I usually 
asked my questions aloud and one or three raps for “ No” or 
“Yes” would be the reply. Two raps signified “ Don’t 
know.” Once the automatic writing directed me to hold 
Miss Burton’s hands at certain emergencies and indicated 
that these raps would be four. The object was to exorcise 
Black Cloud, one of the trance personalities who would 
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neither do anything himself nor let other personalities do 
anything. 

The first thing that suggested the independence of the 
raps was their frequent and apparent locality at a distance 
from Miss Burton and often at my side of the table when I 
was holding the right hand which I saw did not make the 
raps and the left was unable to reach the spot, at least so 
quickly as it had to be done. But as I had to allow for il- 
_ lusions of localization and the possibility that the foot was 
used I could not treat them seriously. But finally at one 
time, when I happened to be holding both hands and Mrs. 
Milton not knowing that I did so, I heard some raps appar- 
ently three feet or more distant from her hands and I at once 
asked questions to see if they were repeated and they were. 
I got some further answers to questions in the same way be- 
fore telling Mrs. Milton that I was holding both hands. I 
then asked to have the experiment repeated and it was. I 
again held both hands and got the raps four feet distant and 
then fully ten feet distant on the sideboard, Mrs. Milton rec- 
ognizing the locality before I mentioned it. It was out of 
her reach. Quite a large number of them occurred. 

The next evening I asked that I be allowed to fasten a 
pillow to the foot of the table so that her own feet could not 
touch it and then I put my right leg about her two legs and 
prevented them from touching the table at any point, the pil- 
low being an additional protection. I then held both hands 
away from the table and got the raps repeated at various 
distances on the table, on the sideboard eight or ten feet 
away and in the right corner of the room ten or twelve feet 
away. ‘They were numerous and in response to requests so 
that there was nothing casual about them. I never got a 
trace of casual noises resembling raps. After this I often 
had and noticed raps when I was holding both hands, Mrs. 
Milton not being told that I was holding them. There was 
thus every evidence that at least some of the raps had ex- 
cellent claims to being independent. 

A better test occurred one evening in the light before the 
regular phenomena were tried. I noticed raps and pressed 
for their repetition. Soon they occurred on the farther edge 
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of the table and I had a chance both to see and to feel that 
she was not doing it with her hands. Ina few moments they 
appeared on the window sill some six or eight feet distant 
and three feet or more from the table. Mrs. Milton was 
eight feet away, or thereabouts. Assured that Miss Burton’s 
hands did not make them I asked if they would try to repeat 
them while I stood near the window. Raps came in assent 
and I took my position within a foot of the sill and the raps 
occurred many times within a foot of my ear. I could see 
that Miss Burton did not manifest any perceptible movement 
of her hands. Indeed the localization of the sounds was 
clear. I then had the lights turned out and made similar 
raps myself on various places in the room, without moving 
about myself, and had Mrs. Milton locate the sounds. She 
was absolutely correct in all instances but one, and even in 
that case she was correct in the direction. 

The objection to the view that the raps were independent 
that is most frequently advanced is that we are liable to illu- 
sions in locating them. This objection does not apply to 
those which occurred when I held the hands and feet of Miss 
Burton away from the table, unless we maintain that I could 
not locate the raps on the table. I would not treat such a 
view seriously, as people who make the objection usually do 
not experiment to see if their objection is valid. While it is 
true that we may not localize certain sounds accurately it is 
just as true that we localize them sufficiently well to deter- 
mine certain clear conclusions. We could not admit that 
Miss Burton makes the raps on the table when not under test 
conditions and yet maintain that when she is under test con- 
ditions the same kind of raps and the same locality are illu- 
sions. 

Moreover to test my judgment and that of others on this 
matter I performed experiments to test the accuracy of locali- 
zation. The first experiments were with Dr. Hamilton. I 
had him close his eyes and try to locate exactly the same kind 
of sounds as the raps on and about his desk in his office. He 
was almost infallibly correct. TI tried to see whether expecta- 
tion would determine the location of raps and it did not do it 
in a single instance. I then tried a rather large series of ex- 
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periments with my son with like results. We must remem- 
ber that he had just had an operation in one ear and suffered 
from inflammation of the Eustachian tube until he was partly 
deaf in the other. In spite of these obstacles he was almost 
infallibly correct in locating raps made as nearly like those 
of Miss Burton. as I could make them. I had him try the 
same experiments on me and I was as good as he in locating 
them. The only sounds or raps that gave either of us dif- 
ficulty and illusions were raps made at our backs. We quite 
uniformly mistook their location. My daughter, however, 
made no mistakes either in the median plane or behind her 
back. 

Diffused sounds or raps will not be located accurately. 
Clear sounds are located accurately. Hence the ordinary ob- 
jection in these phenomena does not hold good. Besides I 
experimented with Mrs. Milton in the dark and found her 
localization of the raps made was quite accurate save for dis- 
tance from her. But in direction and approximate distance 
she was correct. I, therefore, do not consider the objection 
from illusion as valid for more than slight variations from 
accuracy. 

There was another group of phenomena that were inter- 
esting and for a long time gave few grounds to suppose they 
were either independent of Miss Burton’s organism or free 
from the suspicion of artificial modes of production. They 
were lights. At various times Drs. Hamilton and Smyth had 
remarked the production of lights. They were of a bright 
yellow and rarely resembled the lights that can be made with 
phosphorus matches. But there were two things associated 
with them that made them suspicious. First they never oc- 
curred beyond the reach of Miss Burton’s hands. Secondly 
the smell of phosphorus was often very noticeable, very mark- 
edly so to more than one in the room and its odor was often 
clearly manifest on Miss Burton’s hands after making the 
lights. Neither Mrs. Milton nor Miss Burton concealed this 
fact. They recognized it as frankly as could be desired. 
Hence it added to the perplexity of the case. The suspicion 
was modified by the frankness of the people concerned and 
their own professed ignorance of how the lights were made. 
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In some of those that came under my observation, while I 
held the right hand, their distance apart when two or more 
occurred simultaneously made it difficult to understand how 
Miss Burton could make them unless she had some apparatus 
concealed about her, a thing quite contrary to her normal 
character, but of course not beyond the possibility of prepa- 
ration in casual trances before the sittings. I had noticed in 
one of the sittings that there was evidence that my contact 
with Miss Burton’s hands prevented the lights from occur- 
ring. She had often and long tried to produce them while I 
held both hands but without success. I came to the conclu- 
sion that my attempt to establish test conditions in that way 
actually prevented the production of the lights regardless of 
all explanations. One evening, therefore, I resolved to let 
her alone and simply to watch the phenomena which I did. 
Both the whistling and the lights were excellent, tho without 
evidential interest. 

Consequently, as I assumed that the lights were at least 
usually made by her hands and that we had to suppose prep- 
aration beforehand for the work of making lights by conceal- 
ing the proper material or apparatus about her person, I re- 
solved to ask for some sittings in which I would prevent the 
concealment of anything about her person or prevent her 
from being able to get it if so concealed, and to let her hands 
be free. This was promptly agreed to and every condition 
desired by me gladly conceded by both Mrs. Milton and Miss 
Burton. I therefore provided a complete outfit for Miss 
Burton in which she was to be dressed by trusted parties who 
had nothing to do with the subject and her foster-mother. 
The proper articles were made so that, if anything was con- 
cealed on Miss Burton’s person, it could not be obtained after 
she was dressed. Every single article of clothing to be worn 
by her was gotten by a friend of mine and kept for the occa- 
sion. Miss Burton was to undress in one part of the room 
and to go to the other part for dressing in the new outfit. No 
matches were allowed in the room where she dressed and no 
matches allowed in the room where the séances were held. 
Her hands were washed. After dressing I supervised comb- 
ing her hair and the examination of mouth, nose and ears, 
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and then took charge of her passage to the séance room al- 
lowing no one to come near her, until after the room was 
closed and the lights put out. I took charge of her still and 
remained by her, tho never holding her hands unless it was 
suggested or volunteered by Miss Burton herself. I had 
Mrs. Milton present three evenings because I wanted her in- 
fluence on the subconscious of Miss Burton to eliminate her 
fears as much as possible. The third of these evenings I had 
Mrs. Milton dressed in the same way as Miss Burton, and the 
fourth evening Mrs. Milton remained away altogether. Only 
strangers were allowed to be present. 

The first evening Dr. Hamilton managed the phonograph 
whose music was necessary, on any theory, to get phenomena 
of any kind. Mrs. Milton was in charge of Dr. Smyth most 
of the evening. No lights occurred this evening. The sec- 
ond evening Drs. Hamilton and Smyth could not be present 
and I had to have Mrs. Milton present to manage the music. 
Along with the other phenomena of whistling and singing, as 
on all occasions, the lights came and were very good, but 
most of them evidently associated with Miss Burton’s left 
hand and its movements. But at one stage of the séance she 
placed both hands in mine and I said nothing to Mrs. Milton 
of the situation. Presently two large lights occurred near 
Mrs. Milton and fully four feet from Miss Burton. I waited, 
after speaking approvingly of them and soon a large light 
which illuminated the phonograph and frightened Mrs. Mil- 
ton occurred. To me it seemed two lights because I saw it 
on both sides and behind the phonograph. To Mrs. Milton 
it seemed to be one light that passed behind the machine. It 
illuminated the phonograph so that I could see the outline of 
the horn on it. I said nothing of the conditions and tried for 
a third manifestation of them. But none took place. All 
the time Miss Burton’s hands and body were perfectly passive 
and inert. After it was over I told Mrs. Milton the condi- 
tions. 

The next evening Mrs. Milton was dressed as Miss Bur- 
ton. Many lights, I might say hundreds of them, occurred, 
but all within the limits of Miss Burton’s hands. This did 
not render them any the more explicable, as both the condi- 
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tions under which they were produced and the nature of the 
lights excluded the use of ordinary phosphorus or other 
means known to me for making such lights. 

On the last evening Mrs. Milton was excluded from the 
sitting and the usual precautions taken. The lights again 
were numerous and observed by all of us, there being three 
others present most of the time and four toward the end. 
Only once did an independent light occur. I was holding 
both hands and a large light fully six inches long occurred 
behind Miss Burton perhaps two feet from her hands and a 
foot from her body, which was completely under my super- 
vision and control. Apparently there were several lights 
observed by the others behind her and in the corner of the 
room as much as four feet distant from Miss Burton. But 
we cannot be sure of this localization as the persons who saw 
them were not near enough to Miss Burton to gauge the dis- 
tance with accuracy. But as I was holding her hands there 
is reason to believe that they were independent. The major- 
ity of the lights, however, were evidently related to the use 
of her hands. 

The production of these phenomena under such conditions 
throws a retrogressive light upon the previous production 
of the same, and perhaps also upon the nature of the raps 
which succeeded under more or less satisfactory limitations. 
I have no objection to the hypothesis that the lights were 
produced by the hands or fingers of Miss Burton. Mrs. 
Milton had not objected to that view of them and both Mrs. 
Milton and Miss Burton admitted the smell of phosphorus on 
her hands at times, showing that her hands were in some 
way associated with the effects, even if some or all of the 
lights occurred at a distance from the periphery. Most of 
them, however, did not extend beyond the sensorium in so 
far as our judgment of locality was able to determine it. If 
we could exclude previous preparation and the concealment 
of material or apparatus I was quite willing to let the hands 
be responsible for the phenomena, as they would be equally 
supernormal whether produced at a distance or at the per- 
iphery. Fortunately we were able to secure some lights that 
were undoubtedly independent of the organism of Miss Bur- 
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ton, that is, independent of it in the locality of their occur- 
rence even tho energy was employed in connection with that 
organism for producing them. When I was holding both 
hands some of the lights were from four to six feet distant 
and one two feet from her hands and a foot from her body. 
But by far the larger majority of them were localizable within 
the limits of her hand which was probably making them, tho 
without the ordinary means for doing it. Whatever ex- 
planation be offered must be consistent with the circum- 
stances under which the phenomena occurred and the pro- 
duction of lights by the hand would be as supernormal as 
they would be when wholly independent of their occurrence 
at the periphery. Taking the whole case into account the 
evidence is good that they were supernormal, but I offer no 
explanation of them. The only objection that we have to 
face is a general one and that is based upon the proved com- 
plicity of Miss Burton, in her hysterical trance, in some of 
the physical phenomena, which, it might be claimed, suggests 
the possibility of some undiscovered method for deceiving us. 
This objection would be well enough if the phenomena to 
which it is applied were like those which represented dis- 
covered causes. But they are wholly different and the con- 
ditions were wholly different, and whatever hypothesis is 
advanced must be specific and defensibly consistent with the 
facts. I do not pretend to offer any that will meet the emer- 
gency. It is certain that the simplest supposition, that of 
matches, will not apply, as the conditions eliminated their 
use and the lights had no resemblance to such as can be made 
with phosphorus matches. I found no discoverable appa- 
ratus with dealers and makers of conjurers’ materials that 
would do the work. Even such as might make lights would 
not make the kind that came under our observation and rep- 
resented apparatus that could not have ben concealed about 
her person under the circumstances. If any means are 
known for producing the lights my investigation has not dis- 


covered them and I leave it to others to reproduce the phe- 
nomena. 


| 
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Mental Phenomena. 

The mental phenomena of mediumship did not manifest 
themselves in the case of Miss Burton until after I came into 
contact with it, except the automatic writing. This latter 
type, however, was not evidential in its nature. It was oc- 
cupied largely with directions regarding details of the séances 
which could not easily be guessed and directed by raps. The 
dramatic play of this automatic writing at times seems to in- 
dicate an intelligence foreign to the subconsciousness of Miss 
Burton, as it involved ideas as implied which were not in the 
repertoire of Miss Burton’s reading. But the contents of the 
automatic writing, until I came on the field, showed no evi- 
dence of the supernormal such as the psychic researcher must 
demand in the present stage of his problem. There had been 
no desire or effort to develop the mental phase of Miss Bur- 
ton’s mediumship. The family, like most people, had been 
most impressed by the physical phenomena without any 
knowledge or suspicion of the hysteria present. But when I 
came upon the field the presence of another set of real or al- 
leged communicator introduced a change into the course of 
things. ‘To those who are familiar with these phenomena it 
will be apparent in the incidents which represent the real or 
apparent presence of the Myers-Hodgson and the Imperator 
group. But I cannot enter into details of this development 
in this brief article. Readers must seek the Proceedings for 
these. 

At an early sitting the control answered a question 
whether any of my friends were present by vigorous raps. 
In a few moments this control wrote a request to put out the 
light, which had not been turned out, and to turn on the red 
light, which we did. After a few minutes the hand which 
held the pencil between thumb and finger began to fumble 
it in a peculiar manner which I interpreted as an effort to 
change its position. I remained quiet and without giving 
any hint of my state of mind. After a considerable struggle 
the pencil resumed its position between thumb and finger and 
wrote: 

“Yes he will come later. This is going to be a little hard 
for us. It is all so new.” 
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I caught instantly the significance of the pronoun in the 
third person as it coincided with my conjecture that the strug- 
gle with the pencil was to get it between the first and second 
fingers, which was the way it was held in the Piper and 
Smead cases in the work of Dr. Hodgson. There was then 
a long pause and finally the hand tried again to get the pencil 
into another position but failed, the control coming to the 
rescue with the explanation that three persons were trying 
to use the pencil at the same time. Again a pause ensued 
when the effort was made a third time to get the pencil be- 
tween the first and second fingers. It failed again and the 
writing was done in the usual way with pencil between thumb 
and finger with the contents of the message changed to char- 
acteristics of Dr. Hodgson, expressed in the first person, and 
apparently signed by him. 

“Yes, lam here. Do you remember how I used to won- 
der why they couldn’t talk just the same when they came 
back as they did * * ? Well I have found out it is not 
so easy. If I could just say anything I want to I could write 
a book. H * * [apparent attempt to finish the name 
Hogson].” 

The first person, and especially the statement “I am 
here,” which was a regular way of announcing himself at 
other mediums, with the subject matter of the message was 
wholly foreign to the regular control and characteristic of 
Dr. Hodgson. Another pause was followed by further at- 
tempts to get a name and if decipherable at all it was an at- 
tempt to give the name Pelham, which was the pseudonym 
that Dr. Hodgson adopted for the man whose communica- 
tions had convinced him of the spiritistic hypothesis. Auto- 
matic writing by one of the trance personalities then made 
an allusion to my deceased wife and her desire to speak about 
my children. Through Mrs. Chenoweth my wife had pur- 
ported to communicate a short time before and took up a 
good part of the sitting talking about the children. Soon 
after this sitting with Miss Burton I learned what I did not 
know at the time, namely, that one of my daughters was dan- 
gerously ill. 


At another sitting we were trying for clairvoyant visions. 
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These occur in a transitional state and are visual pictures of 
what is supposedly transmitted to Miss Burton. On this oc- 
casion she saw an oval shaped light and seeing what it meant 
I encouraged its continuance and it developed into a face, 
then of a lady with blue eyes, when I recognized my wife, but 
said nothing more than that I understood and asked that it 
be kept up. Presently Miss Burton saw something like writ- 
ing above the vision and finally gave the name Mary which 
was that of my wife. The sequel showed that she knew 
nothing of the existence or death of my wife, much less her 
name, until I recognized it here when given, tho I did not say 
who it was. 

At another sitting she saw a picture of an iron fence and 
I soon suspected Dr. Hodgson as its source, since he passed 
such an iron fence daily in Boston by the Common on the 
way to and from his office. I gave no hint of what was in my 
mind and soon she mentioned a man in a room with a very 
large desk and a drop light and then a large cushioned chair 
like a Morris chair. These exactly described Dr. Hodgson’s 
private room in which I had been. The method of heating 
the room was wrongly stated to have been a radiator. Miss 
Burton never knew anything about his rooms or the iron 
fence, unless casual reading had contained an allusion to the 
iron fence about the Common, but nothing would have given 
her anything to associate Dr. Hodgson with it or the details 
of his room. 

There is another incident of great interest. It involves a 
cross reference with Mrs. Chenoweth. By cross reference I 
mean the mention of an incident through a medium that has 
been agreed upon through another. 

I had had a sitting with Mrs. Chenoweth a short time be- 
fore a series with Miss Burton. There is in the case of Mrs. 
Chenoweth a personality calling herself Jennie P She 
usually called herself Whirlwind and me Hurricane. At a 
sitting with Mrs. Chenoweth Jennie P. purported to be 
communicating and I seized the opportunity to say that I ex- 
pected to have an experiment with another case, not naming 
it or saying anything that would indicate who it was or where 
I was going, and asked if she would not give the name Jennie 
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P there. The promise was given to try. Mrs. Cheno- 
weth was in a trance and does not know on recovery what 
transpires. When I went to have the experiments with Miss 
Burton I gave no hint whatever that I expected any message 
and left things to take their own course. In one of the last 
sittings in the series and in close connection with the refer- 
ences to Dr. Hodgson there came an allusion to a brick house, 
this being one of Miss Burton’s clairvoyant pictures. I con- 
jectured that it was an attempt on my father’s part to men- 
tion his old home, and on inquiring whether it had been men- 
tioned before no reply came. When I asked if any part of it 
had been mentioned an affirmative reply in the form of three 
raps came. All inquiries during efforts to do any special 
thing are thus answered by raps, one rap for “ No” and three 
for “ Yes.” Knowing that a certain part of his old home had 
been mentioned through Mrs. Chenoweth I simply let the 
matter drop with the hope that it would be spontaneously 
finished. But there was a long pause when, finally, Miss 
Burton said she saw something large at the bottom smaller as 
it went up and something on top. It was nothing that I had 
‘in mind and I thought of the old kitchen chimney, as the 
nearest to the description. But Miss Burton could get no 
further with it. She could give no names. I asked that she 
write the name of what she saw and after a few moments the 
pencil was seized and drew the wheel of a windmill. I did 
not recognize it and said so, asking if she would not write the 
name of it. Soon the pencil was seized and wrote “ Wind 
M.” Both Mrs. Milton, the foster-mother and myself ex- 
claimed together in a question, “Is it windmill?” and the re- 
ply was in three raps for “ Yes.” 

I at once thought of the old wind pump on my father’s 
farm, but as my father had not put it there and another mem- 
ber of the family, now deceased, had done so, I resolved to 
ascertain whether she was communicating and I wanted to 
eliminate guessing from the replies as much as possible. So 
I began my inquiries on the assumption that it might be some 
one else. I inquired if a man had sent the message and re- 
ceived in reply a rap for “No.” Then if it was a woman 
with the affirmative answer. Then: “Is it my mother?” 
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with the answer in one rap, and the same for my sister. [ 
was perplexed and went over it again extending the inquiry 
with reference to my aunt and my cousin with negative re- 
plies in each case. It then shot into my mind that the at- 
tempt was to give the name “ Whirlwind ” and I put my in- 
quiries with reference to that supposition. The following is 
the record. 


(Is it another lady that is not a relative?) 

Yes three raps. 

(Have you ever communicated with me before?) 
Yes three raps. 

(Was it at another light?) 

Yes three raps. 

(Did you promise to come here?) 

Yes three raps. 


This coincided with the identification of Whirlwind and I 
got no further with it. When Miss Burton came out of the 
trance soon after she complained of being turned around. 
The affirmative and negative replies were all correct on the 
assumption that it was Whirlwind that was trying to com- 
municate and nothing occurred inconsistent with that hy- 
pothesis. Some of the answers may be treated as guesses or 
as natural inferences from my questions, but the uniform 
negative replies at the right places do not look like guessing. 

On the same occasion a vision of a lady was presented and 
after several efforts to make it clear my wife was said to be 
helping her. Finally she was in some way associated with 
Mrs. Piper, and I was not able to identify the lady, the evi- 
dence being too scanty. A few days later I had some sittings 
with Mrs. Chenoweth and Dr. Hodgson among other inci- 
dents involving cross reference with Miss Burton said that 
my wife had helped a lady at the Burton case, and as Mrs. 
Chenoweth came out of the trance she mentioned the name 
of the lady whom Dr. Hodgson had called “ Lady Q” in his 
report on the case of Mrs. Piper, this lady having been a most 
important communicator there, and her real name not being 
published in that Report and not seen by Miss Burton in any 
other report that may have been published. Mrs. Chenoweth 
knew nothing of my experiments with Miss Burton. 
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Several times also Miss Burton saw a vision of a cross and 
did not at first recognize that it was a cross, tho from her 
description of it I saw clearly what was meant and gave no 
hints. Finally the pencil was seized and the hand wrote 
something on the paper in the darkness. When I turned up 
the light there was a clearly and well drawn cross on it which 
is the sign of the Imperator group. 

Some months later I had another series of experiments, 
the fourth series, in which the tests for lights were made. 
There were four sittings for mental phenomena. A large 
number of interesting names were evidential, tho some were 
not so. I got the initials W. J. which I understood, but the 
J was supplemented by the full name James a little later. 
Miss Burton knew that Prof. James was not living and so did 
Mrs. Milton, but they did not know that his name was Will- 
iam. ‘This was evident later when I got the name Henry 
James and Mrs. Milton thought it was the name of Prof. 
James, telling me that she supposed it was the name of Prof. 
James. 

I also got the initials W. H. M. and a little later the letter 
F. I recognized as soon as I got the first three of these that 
Mr. Mvers was meant and did not give any hints. Later at 
another sitting I got the name Fred. and then Frederick 
Myers. Miss Burton never heard of such a person and Mrs. 
Milton did not know any more about him, tho Mr. Milton 
knew that a man by the name of Myers had left a posthumous 
letter, but had not mentioned the fact to either Mrs. Milton 
or Miss Burton. In connection with the name of Mr. Myers 
I got the name Margery or Marjorie, the name being uttered 
and hence no spelling determined. In connection with it I 
got Ellen also and there were many efforts to get this clear. 
I do not know any meaning for the name Margery in this con- 
nection. Neither is the name Ellen significant so far as I 
know. But the name of Mr. Myers’ wife, still living, is Eve- 
leen, and it is possible that Ellen is a mistake for this, a con- 
jecture favored by the persistent efforts to give it when I 
was asking for better identification of the person meant, hav- 
ing a deceased aunt in mind. 

But there was a much more important incident and since 
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the name which came is always associated with that of Im- 
perator in the cases of Stainton Moses and Mrs. Piper, I may 
mention that several times Miss Burton mentioned the name 
of Imperator during the efforts to get clairvoyant visions. 
But in the second of the sittings especially for mental phe- 
nomena I got the letters “ Rec” and as the name Richard 
came a little later I supposed that the attempt was to get the 
first name of Dr. Hodgson, he now being familiar enough at 
the sittings, tho Miss Burton never knew what it was until 
she got it through herself. At the last sitting, however, it 
was clear that the letters were not intended for Richard and 
that this was a subliminal interpretation of them to mean 
what the subliminal already knew. At the last sitting I again 
got the letters “Rec” and supposing it was intended for some 
one in my connection, tho the letters were not of any one | 
knew, I pressed for the rest of it. Finally she got the letters 
“or” with the statement that there was something before 
them. I did not catch the meaning, as my mind was set on 
another person whom I supposed my father might be trying 
to mention, as I had gotten the name and identity through 
Mrs. Chenoweth. While still pressing to get the name cor- 
rect Mrs. Milton exclaimed I got the letter and remained 
silent, not wishing to say anything to Miss Burton. In a 
moment Miss Burton suddenly exclaimed that it was “t.” 
Even then I did not accept it for “ Rector” but simply said 
that I had gotten “ Rec,” “or” and “t,” when Miss Burton 
replied that she would “ not put them that way.” She then 
seized the pencil and wrote “ Recort, Recort, Recotr.””. When 
I read it I said I knew who was meant and read the first two 
instances aloud and spelled the third aloud. With a little 
impatience Miss Burton seized the pencil and wrote “ Rec- 
tor’ which was the name I saw was intended by Recort, espe- 
cially as the description of the omitted letter’s position placed 
it before “ or.” 

Inquiry of Mrs. Milton after the séance resulted in the 
statement that she had never heard of the names Imperator 
and Rector. She said when I asked her what it meant to her 
that it meant nothing and that she thought it a queer name. 
She had heard Dr. Hamilton mention that Stainton Moses was 
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the name of a great medium, but she knew nothing else about 
him and had never heard of these names associated with him. 
She had not read any of the publications of the Society and 
neither had Miss Burton. Nor had they read any of my 
books. ‘The names thus seem evidential. This view is con- 
siderably strengthened by the circumstance that soon after 
giving his name Rector wrote a message in which he used the 
word “ Light,” spelling it thus with a capital, as he always 
does with Mrs. Piper and as is usual with this group in the 
cases of Mrs. Smead and Mrs. Chenoweth. It refers to the 
medium and is their usual, I might say uniform term for such 
subjects. Miss Burton had never used the term until I came 
into contact with her and I was careful not to use it. It was 
used a few times in the automatic writing of her regular con- 
trol, but only after the Imperator group had manifested. 
Another incident has considerable evidential significance. 
Dr. Hodgson gave his initials and Miss Burton soon uttered 
the name “ Newbell”’ and then “ Newball.” I saw who was 
meant and pressed for further clearness without saying any- 
thing to indicate what I expected or wanted. Finally the 
pencil was seized and wrote the name “ Newballd ” or “ New- 
bolld.” Prof. Newbold was the name of a very intimate 
friend of Dr. Hodgson and is still living. Miss Burton with 
reasonable certainty never heard of him, as she had not seen 
any of our publications in which his relation to Dr. Hodgson 
was mentioned. In most cases we should have to entertain 
more doubts than about Miss Burton’s ignorance, because 
the circumstances would open more possibilities of previous 
knowledge. The same can be said about the names Impera- 
tor and Rector. But knowing the family as I do and their 
intellectual habits, and also accepting the statement of Mrs. 
Milton that she has herself refrained from reading on this sub- 
ject since the development of Miss Burton began, I can assure 
the reader that he is quite safe in assuming the ignorance of 
Miss Burton in all instances where I have urged its probabil- 
ity. Besides she is so lethargic physically and mentally that 
she would not read such literature. Her only reading inter- 
est is in light fiction and I found that all my inquiries about 
previous knowledge had to be made about that of Mrs. Mil- 
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ton on the assumption that she might casually have mentioned 
names and incidents to Miss Burton, as they had exchanged 
information on the name of my wife and Dr. Hodgson after 
they had been mentioned through Miss Burton. The situa- 
tion is such in fact that, if Mrs. Milton does not know any- 
thing about a person or incident the reader may be certain 
that Miss Burton does not. 

The meaning of all this is not so easy to determine. The 
mental phenomena indicate their own explanation, provided 
we can be assured of their supernormal character. The 
physical phenomena do not afford any evidence of such an 
explanation. The primary interest of the case, however, is 
not in the spiritistic interpretation, especially of it as a whole, 
but in the hysteria which characterizes it. Whatever im- 
portance the supernormal may have must be as a surplus or 
by-product of associated facts of great importance to psy- 
chology in the study of such cases. We have always had to 
face the perfectly irresponsible verdict of conjurers and in- 
tellectual vagabonds in all such cases hitherto, but we now 
have a leverage to exclude that class of investigators from the 
field. 

It was the discovery of hysteria in the case by Drs. Ham- 
ilton and Smyth that aroused my primary interest and I set 
about with my experiments for the purpose of studying this 
phenomenon. As the introduction shows I soon suspected 
that the subconscious was as honest as the normal conscious- 
ness and gauged all my work to settle that question, not car- 
ing whether I got any evidence one way or the other for any- 
thing else. Whatever of the supernormal evinced itself came 
as an unexpected result of the patient work of forty sittings 
or more each from three to four hours long. But the alter- 
nating personalities and anzesthesias in it, with remarkable 
motor automatisms, were the chief factors of interest to psy- 
chology, and make the case one of unusual importance to the 
study of the limitations of the supernormal. Let me sum- 
marize the points which determine the nature and extent of 
the psychological interest in it. 

The points are: (1) Miss Burton is a modest and diffi- 
dent young girl whose normal honesty will not be questioned. 
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(2) She exhibits various types and depths of trance with 
varying anzsthesias and amnesias. (3) She does many 
things with her own hands during the trance which unsus- 
pecting persons would accept as supernormal and which 
they would call fraud if they observed how they were 
actually done. (4) Her motor automatisms, associated with 
various unconscious phenomena showing that she is not 
normal and not simulating, suggest that she is also subcon- 
sciously “ honest” as she is normally and apparently prove 
this for at least all the personalities save one which might be 
interpreted as tricky. But there is no doubt that her real 
subconsciousness when trying to maintain test conditions is 
honest. (5) The probability that the raps and lights are su- 
pernormal phenomena of some kind. (6) The existence of 
supernormal mental phenomena quite identical in character 
and personality with the Piper and other cases takes us be- 
yond the region of hysteria, as well as the raps and lights. 
The principal importance of the case is the light which it 
throws on many mediums who are accused of fraud and not 
adequately investigated. We are in the habit of turning po- 
licemen and newspaper reporters with conjurers into the field 
and accepting their verdicts when they are about as capable 
of dealing justly with the problem as troglodytes or street 
gamins. Many oi our soi disant scientific men do no better. 
They look at a case of the kind, have a sitting and join the 
plebs in the verdict, or shout hysteria without telling us that 
they do not know what hysteria is. This case ought to teach 
all classes a lesson. It vindicates the position which the 
writer took in regard to Eusapia Palladino when she was in 
this country. He insisted that she should be studied as an 
hysteric regardless whether she had any supernormal powers 
or not. There was no disposition to investigate her in a 
really scientific manner. Of course there were no funds for 
this. There were plenty of funds for vaudeville shows with 
the woman, but none for science. Some advantage to science 
might have accrued if those who were willing to witness a 
hysteric’s performances and pronunce judgments where they 
were little better than children in the field had been sacrific- 
ing enough to save their own reputations by helping science 
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But the present case demonstrates what may be done by the 
right method of approach and throws the mantle of charity 
over much that has been totally misrepresented in the history 
of the problem. 

The whole case resolves itself primarily, from the point 
of view of psychology, into one of hysteria, and had we not 
shown tact and patience with the conditions under which we 
had to experiment we should never have obtained any other 
knowledge of it, and in fact this patience and tact on the part 
of Drs. Hamilton and Smyth were necessary to discover even 
the hysteria. The laymen who visited it and tried experi- 
ments came away with the verdict of fraud and the sequel 
shows that such people had better never approach such cases 
except through the judgment of qualified investigators. To 
have tried experiments as they were tried with Eusapia, after 
the impertinent demands of conjurers, would only have left 
the case where all such subjects are left by the charlatan, 
namely, in the field of conscious fraud. Not a trace of evi- 
dence for hysteria would have been found by such methods 
and much less would evidence of mediumistic phenomena oi 
the supernormal type have emerged. As a hysterical case, 
however, it will serve to classify many that have had the mis- 
fortune of a bad reputation where they might have been of 
service to science had either academic men or the public had 
ordinary intelligence. It is not necessary to urge the spirit- 
istic side of the case. Whatever evidence of spirits exists in 
the case is superposed upon a primary interest of hysteria and 
the limitations which it establishes to results of that kind. I 
do not think hysteria a condition of such phenomena, but 
rather an obstacle to them. It makes mediumship abortive. 

The subconscious of Miss Burton manifested an exceed- 
ingly unstable condition. It was not a systematic and or- 
ganized subconscious as in the phenoniena of Mrs. Piper, Mrs. 
Smead and Mrs. Chenoweth. The variable anzsthesias may 
be the concomitants or causes of this. But whatever the 
cause the fact is that the hysteria is the mark of a physiolog- 
ical and psychological instability that prevented better re- 
sults in the supernormal. We could never keep her long in 
the condition with which the little supernormal we actually 
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got came, and had we handled the case roughly we should not 
have gotten this little, and this is true without regard to the 
verdict any one may pass upon the real or alleged supernor- 
mal in it. It has phenomena which many hysterics may not 
manifest and some of them are the orthodox mediumistic 
ones. It was this that brought it into the class of mediums 
which the Reports of the Societies have made famous. Its 
versatility was to some extent its defense. But waiving this 
contention the hysterical complications were such a valuable 


asset that all such cases in the future should command the 
same kind of investigation. 
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EDITORIAL. 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE WORK. 


Members will recall from previous statements in the 
Journal that a gentleman has made a codicil in his will to give 
us $20,000 provided we already have $25,000 endowment. [ 
wish to call attention to the fact that we now have $18,000 of 
the required amount in bank or loaned. The sum of $4,000 
has been pledged provisionally that the rest of the $25,000 
can be secured. Members will now see that we require only 
$3,000 to meet that condition and it is hoped that further 
efforts direct or indirect on their part may succeed in secur- 
ing the desired sum. If we have $21,000 in bank the re- 
mainder has been pledged. I am putting all the proceeds of 
my own lectures into this fund and it is hoped that a similar 
interest may be awakened in others. 

A member recently suggested a plan which may be use- 
ful. She has herself resolved to get the members of her own 
locality together as a committee to act as a financial com- 
mittee to help secure means for carrying on the work. It is 
probable that this policy of organizing and doing work may 
do more for what is immediately necessary than forming 
local societies for investigation. We can help any member 
to reach those of his or her locality to get them together for 
codperation in this effort and shall be glad to do so. It is 
hoped that the plan suggested may prove a feasible one in 
many localities. 

It is especially important that this subject be taken up at 
once because the original fund collected for the organization 
and subsidizing of the work will be exhausted at the end of 
this year. The publications do not prove sensational or at- 
tractive to the public and in the present situation where we 
must satisfy the best scientific ideals that we know it will be 
impossible to appeal to a public that has its conceptions of 
the problem determined by the newspapers and sensational 
magazines. Besides we have not the funds to investigate the 
cases that might prove to be the most valuable. We can 
only pick up the incidents that come to us or such as cost us 
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little or nothing. We can do little more than what we are 
doing until we obtain an endowment adequate to the needs 
of the work. Europe and its best men are treating the sub- 
ject as it deserves, but America is fifty years behind in it. 
We must awaken those who have the means to their oppor- 
tunities and duties in this work. 


FORM FOR WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

We expect to keep on the cover of the Journal a form for 
wills and bequests which it would be well for those who are 
inclined to leave bequests to the Society to follow. ‘The ob- 
ject in this is to have a form that cannot in any way be con- 
tested in the civil courts. We incorporated the American In- 
stitute for Scientific Research because we had two other large 
fields of work in mind, but we had not the funds to organize 
two of them. It was possible only to organize the American 
Society for Psychical Research as a Section of the Institute. 
Hence all who are disposed to leave it money or other form 
of bequest should understand this relation in making their 
wills. All that it is necessary to consider in following the 
form given is that it makes the object of the donor clear and 
unmistakable. The law in the State of New York does not 
require a body to be incorporated in order to be qualified to 
receive bequests, so that any bequest which names the trustee 
and the object of the bequest is safe enough provided the 
other forms in the will are correct. But it will simplify the 
’ interpretation of a will and make clear its use if the form in- 
dicated be followed. We give this below and repeat that it 
will be kept standing on the cover of the Journal. 


(FORM OF BEQUEST.) 

“1 give, devise and bequeath to the American Institute for 
Scientific Research, a corporation organized under the laws of 
New Youd, OF. dollars, in trust, how- 
ever, to administer the same for the benefit of the American So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, and for its purposes only.” 


If the property be real estate, or other specific items of it, 
they should be sufficiently described in the bequest to iden- 
tify them. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 


[The following narrative was sent to Everybody's Magazine 
in the contest for the most remarkable psychic experience and 
was then sent to me after its return to the author.—Editor. | 


The Shadow World Editor, 

Dear Sir:—Your request for report of psychic experiences 
attracted my attention a few days ago and as I think that I have 
something unusually interesting, the truth of which I do most 
solemnly swear to, I thought I would write down my experi- 
ences and send them to you. Before beginning my narration I 
will say that I no longer experience any such strange phenomena 
and have not for about fifteen years. I will also reiterate that 
what I am about to relate is strictly true, and nothing but plain 
unadorned, truthful facts. I will also say that though they hap- 
pened many years ago they made such an impression on my 
mind that they are just as vivid and real to me to-day as the day 
they occurred. Indeed were I to live a thousand years, and 
preserve my mental faculties, I feel sure that I could at the end 
of that time, relate these facts in minutest details. 

The first phenomena occurred about twenty-five years ago. I 
was then attending the Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead. 
Province of Quebec, Canada. Mr. Lee, a tall large man, with a 
kind face and voice, long full beard, was then the principal. It 
was a boarding school, and most of the pupils lived there. I 
occupied a neat little room on the second floor, and I had a room 
mate by the name of Charles Lawrence. My family, consisting 
then of mother, oldest sister, Emma, my brother Adolphe, and 
my sister Elizabeth, or Liza, as we called her, were living in 
Montreal. I don’t now remember the distance between the two 
places. At the time that what I am about to relate took place, I 
was in good health, and normal in every way, and was about 
twenty years old. 

One Sunday afternoon, soon after dinner, I felt a sort of sad- 
ness steal over me. I paid no attention to it at first and went 
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about talking to the boys and trying to engage in conversation 


with my room mate and others in order to throw off this sadness. 
All my efforts were in vain and the sadness or’ rather heaviness, 
as I might say, increased and with it came an irresistible desire 
to be alone. About 3 o’clock I told my friend Charley Lawrence 
that I wanted to go to my room and wished to be alone and 
asked him not to come and disturb me. He readily consented 
and I went to my room, locked the door and sat down at my 
little study table. I put my elbow on the table and my head 
resting in my hand began to think and wonder what was the 
matter with me, as I had never before in all my life felt so queer. 
All of a sudden I could see nothing, although my eyes were open 
and I seemed to be flying thrpugh space at such tremendous 
velocity that I could see absolutely nothing, and therefore, it 
seemed night. Then I saw myself standing in a room, but my 
eyes seemed so blinded that I could not make anything out very 
clearly. Gradually my eyes became accustomed to the light of 
the room and I found that it was a bed-room. A large bed stood 
in one corner of it and a woman was lying in it. Another woman 
was kneeling by the bedside with her face buried in the bed- 
clothes, and another woman was leaning over the foot board 
and looking at the woman in the bed. In the opposite corner 
was a table with some writing paper and envelopes and a bottle 
of ink on it, and a man sitting at the table holding a pen. My 
eyes being then all right, I looked at the people in the room and 
recognized them all. The woman in the bed was my mother, 
who appeared to be very sick; the kneeling and sobbing figure 
was my sister Emma, and the one at the foot of the bed was 
Liza. The man at the table writing was my brother Adolphe. 
He held in his right hand a pen and his left was resting on a 
sheet of paper. He turned his head around and looking at 
mother said, “ What shall I tell him?” Mother answered in a 
very feeble voice, but still audible to me, “ Tell Ernest ” (that is 
my name) “that if he wants to see me alive once more he must 
come at once, as the doctor says I have not long to live.” 
Brother turned to the paper to begin to write, but at that instant 
everything turned black again and I had the feeling of flying 
through space and in a moment I was again in my room sitting 
there in the same posture, apparently I had not moved in the 
least and I got up and walked about the room a few times. The 
sadness disappeared, but in its place a great anxiety took pos- 
session of me.” Was mother really in a Sing condition ? hat 
was the meaning of that strange vision and hearing my brother’s 
and my mother’s voices which I readily recognized, when I knew 
they were at least 100 miles from me? Nothing of the kind had 
ever happened to me. I had never heard anything about spirit- 
ualism. I was absolutely ignorant of such things as psychic 
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phenomena, and I was a very pious orthodox church member. 
I said nothing to anybody about what had happened, I thought 
it best to keep my own counsel. From that time on I became 
very anxious to get a letter from home, but I knew that | would 
not get it till Tuesday morning. It was customary at the school 
to have family prayers in the dining room, then breakfast, fol- 
lowed by the distribution of the mail by the principal. That 
particular morning I had no appetite for breakfast, so I went to 
the principal and asked him if he would kindly give me my letter 
and | would go to my room. He looked hastily through the 
bundle of letters and told me there was none for me. I told him 
I was sure there was a letter there and he asked me how I knew 
it. I told him I could not explain but I felt sure there was one. 
He became impatient, and told me to go back to my place and 
wait, and if there was a letter for me I would get it when he got 
to it. Sure enough he called my name. I stepped up to him and. 
got it and saw it was from Montreal and in my brother’s hand- 
writing. Now a strange thing happened, the moment the letter 
touched my hand I felt happy as the impression came to me that 
mother was better. I opened and read the letter, which was very 
short and contained only the short conversation I had heard in 
Montreal the previous Sunday afternoon. I showed the letter 
to the principal and he asked me if I was going to start for home 
that very day and I said no, there was no need of it. He thought 
I had no money to go and he offered to lend me some and urged 
me to go at once, but I stoutly refused to go, as mother was 
better. He asked me how I knew it. I replied that in the same 
way that I knew about her illness and the letter coming to me. 
the same way I had learned that she had improved since the 
letter was written. I told him that it was merely an impression 
but that I could depend on it. At any rate I told him that I 
would wait till the next day and if another letter did not come 
telling me of mother’s improved condition I would then start. 
Then he turned upon me and gave me a terrible scolding and 
lecture and told me never again to allow myself to harbor such 
foolish thoughts and never to let him hear me talk that way and 
told me to go to my room and spend some time in prayer, which 
I did. 

On Wednesday morning the expected letter came telling me 
that mother was much better, that all danger had passed and | 
need not go home unless I chose to. 


Mother recovered from that attack and died several years 
later. 


A few years after the above occurrence took place I removed 
to Rochester, N. Y., and there, for the first time in my life I 
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came in contact with theosophy and spiritualism. The latter 
subject never attracted me very much, but theosophy made a 
deep and lasting impression on me. I became a frequent visitor 
at the headquarters of theosophy in Rochester, which was then 
the home of Mrs. Cable, on Ambrose street. At that time Wm. 
Q. Judge, of New York, Prof. Elliott Coues, of Washington, and 
Dr. Buck, of Cincinnati, were considered the leaders in this 
country. 

Mrs. Cable, a very brilliant little woman, with a strong and 
magnetic personality, was publishing a little paper called “ The 
Occult Word.” Mr. Geo. Crittenden, of the Rochester Post- 
Express, was acting as editor and manager and I helped Mrs. 
Cable in folding and mailing the papers. I was very anxious 
then to develop as a psychic and under Mrs. Cable’s instructions 
and directions I had adopted strict vegetarianism and followed 
certain practices to bring about this development, if possible. I 
succeeded to some extent and very often had symbolic visions, 
and twice I was conscious of being outside of my body. ‘That is 
to say, once I went to lie down on a lounge and immediately I 
was standing by the lounge looking at my own body lying on 
the lounge. Although that was something I was anxious to 
acquire, namely, to leave my body at will, still it so startled me 
that I went back to my body immediately. This occurred again 
about a week later and again I became too frightened to stand it. 

One day I went to see Mrs. Cable and found her rather agi- 
tated and sad. She told me that she had, the day before, re- 
ceived a letter from Prof. Coues censuring her for an article 
which she had printed in her paper. Of all men, Prof. Coues was 
the one she was most anxious to please and the last one to 
offend. She felt very much put out over that letter and did not 
know how it would turn out. Neither she nor I had then met 
the great scientist of the Smithsonian Institute. While she was 
telling me her trouble she was standing by a sink in the kitchen 
and dining-room. Presently I saw something like a vapor taking 
form right before my eyes, of course, I was looking at it intently, 
and Mrs. Cable, noticing that I was staring at something, asked 
what I was looking at. I told her to keep still that I saw some- 
thing and would tell her in a minute what it was. I saw a 
woman standing erect, her face slightly turned upward looking 
dignified, but offended and sad. Before the woman was a large 
man whose profile only I could see, but looking rather young 
and giant-like. He knelt before the woman and his head was 
bowed very low and the thought impressed upon me by the 
group was that the man was at her feet. The woman was un- 
mistakably Mrs. Cable, but I could not recognize the man. The 
vision faded away, and I immediately told Mrs. Cable what T 
had seen. She clapped her hands and shouted for joy. I was 
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puzzled to know why she was suddenly so happy. “ Why, don’t 
you see,” she said, “ the woman was myself and the giant at my 
feet can be no other than Prof. Coues. That means that he is 
sorry for that letter and he is going to apologize. You will see if 
I don’t get a letter and he is going to apologize to me. You will 
see if 1 don’t get a letter from him soon.” “ Yes, but why does 
he appear to me as a giant?” I said. ‘‘ Because,” she said, “ he 
is really an intellectual giant, he is a great man, he is a scientist.” 
Sure enough, two days after this occurrence Mrs. C. received a 
letter bearing the postmark of Washington, D. C. I do not re- 
member the exact words, but it ran something like this. ‘The 
last words were exactly as now quoted: 

“ Dear Madam :—Since writing that letter of censure, I have 
heard good reports of the work you are doing in Rochester. [ 
have also learned to know you better. I humbly apologize for 
sending you that letter, and believe, Madam, 

I am at your feet. 


ELLIOTT COUES.” 


A couple of years before Prof. Coues died I met him in Den- 
ver. I told him about my vision. He was quite interested and 
said he did not wonder at it as he was so anxious that nothing 
should happen to mar the good name of theosophy. Mrs. C. has 
since then become the wife of a wealthy Alabama politician. 

I have never had much to do with spiritualism. I attended 
several séances but never saw anything that could not be ex- 
plained by sleight-of-hand performers or ventriloquists. Once, 
however, being in Buffalo, N. Y., a total stranger, and only there 
one night, I took a notion of going to a mediumistic séance. 
The medium was recommended as being very good on material- 
ization. I went in and took my place in a room where there 
were already about seven or eight persons. ‘Two or three came 
in and the medium commanded that no more should be admitted 
and she went and sat in the middle of the next room, and as I 
sat near the door I could see her quite plainly. There was some 
singing, after which silence reigned supreme. ‘The room _ into 
which I saw was fairly well lighted. Materialization did not 
seem to be very good that night and I was thinking of going 
home when suddenly a figure walked towards me so startlingly 
resembling my young sister Liza that I was dumbfounded. I 
had not seen her for many years and did not know whether she 
was dead or alive. There she was with her red hair, her pale 
white freckled face, that familiar little shawl, which she so often 
threw over head and shoulders on cold days, her bearing, size, 
etc., and at the same moment I was called by a nickname in 
French Canadian patois that only my own brothers and sisters 
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ever used. I was so astonished that I was unable to utter a 
sound or make a move. In an instant the figure had vanished. 

The medium called out in a rather peevish way, “ Who was 
that spirit for, why didn’t you answer, why didn’t you say some- 
thing?” I said I thought it was for me. “ Yes,” she said, “ it 
was for you and you never moved or opened your lips to talk 
to her.” 

The next day I wrote to some of my family in Montreal, ask- 
ing for the latest news. I learned that my sister had married, 
moved to the country, and had died two years before this inci- 
dent occurred. I have not visited a medium since. 

ERNEST M. SASVIL, M. D., 
2 Florence, Ala. 


The State of Alabama, 
Lauderdale County. 

Before me, Delos H. Bacon, a Notary Public, in and for said 
county and state, came Dr. Ernest M. Sasvil, who being duly 
sworn on oath says that the foregoing statements herein con- 
tained are true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) ERNEST M. SASVIL. 
Subscribed and sworn to this 
the fifth day of June, 1908. 
(Signed) DELOS H. BACON, 
Notary Public. 


March 31, 1909. 


Mr. James H. Hyslop, 


New York. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of recent date reached me this morning, having been 
forwarded from Florence, Ala. 

I will endeavor to answer your questions, but unfortunately 
the experiences related in my letter occurred so many years ago 
and so many things have happened to me since, that the evi- 
dences have all been destroyed and my memory as to dates is 
not very reliable. 

However, I will answer what I can. 

(1) To the best of my recollection it was either in the late 
part of the fall of 1878 or beginning of 1879. 

(2) His name was Rev. A. Lee Holmes and his last address 
as far as I know was in (1879) Stanstead, P. Q., Canada. I have 
no objection to your corresponding with him on that subject, 
on the contrary, I hope you will. I will also add that my name 
used to be written Sasseville. Ernest M. Sasseville. 

(3) Yes, I kept it for many years, but in the spring of 1904, 
I was living in E. St. Louis and T lost many papers and most of 
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my library through flood, and that letter, as well as others even 
more important to me, were lost. 

(4) Yes, I did, but I learned a few weeks ago that my sister 
Emma died the 5th of August, 1906, in Montreal. My brother 
Adolphe died last summer in Boston, and my younger sister, 
she whom I saw materialized, died soon after that event, so all 
these witnesses are now dead. 

(5) Yes, that was also kept, but lost with the other at the 
same time. 

(6) Mrs. Cable was divorced soon after and married again 
to Mr. W. F. Aldrich, of Aldrich, Ala. If she is still living she 
must be about 85 years. 

(7) It was in the year of 188+, but do nat remember exact 
date. 

(8) No, I do not remember it. 

(9) I think it was in 1889, before I started on my first trip 
to Europe, but it might have been in 1892, when I returned from 
that trip. 

(10) No, I cannot. She must have died in 1880 or ’81. She 
had married and I do not know her husband's name, but I have 
some nephews left in Montreal and they might know, but | 
doubt it. I will write and ask. 

(11) No, I was merely passing there. 

(12) No, there was absolutely no possibility of the medium 
knowing me, or anything connected with me or my family, and 
I had never heard that nickname since I left the family in 1877. 
and no one in the United States, I am quite sure, had ever heard 
it. I was a stranger in that town, I knew nobody and nobody 
knew me and I only chanced to talk with two or three people 
about matters connected with sightseeing, and nothing else. I 
had almost forgotten the name myself, and that is what was so 
startling to me when I heard it. 

The medium was a woman, thick, fat and short, and about 50 
years old. I sat where I could watch her. I heard that that 
medium used to have fairly good materializations once in a 
while, but that when they did not come, she had some means of 
simulating them. How she could have dressed somebody in the 
same kind of garments my sister wore so often, especially the 
shawl and how that person happened to be exactly of my sister’s 
size, height, complexion, expression, etc., and above all how she 
spoke the nickname is all a mystery to me. Remember it was 
spoken too in French Canadian dialect. 

The reason I cannot give you more accurate information 
about my family is that I left home very young and not on 
friendly terms, so I did not correspond with them. Afterwards I 
traveled all over the world nearly, and lost track of my relatives. 
I also went through flood and fire and all I had pretty near in 
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books, photos, letters, curios, etc., etc., have disappeared. An- 
other reason is that at the time of the occurrences I failed to 
attach any importance to them, and therefore made no special 
effort to keep material evidences, or proofs. I would never have 
said another word about it if that article in Everybody's had not 
attracted my attention. 

Now I am interested in such things, and if any happen to me 
again, I will keep tab on them. 


Sorry I can’t give you more information, but that is the best 
I can do. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) E. M. SASVIL. 


[A few questions were answered in the letter which will 
have to be summarized in terms of the inquiry. 

The Principal of the school who was said to know the 
facts has not been accessible, as his address is not known 
since 1879. The letter referring to his mother’s improvement 
was lost with the others mentioned. Mrs. Cable, if living, 
would be too old to make her testimony valuable. The ex- 
perience in connection with Prof. Coues and Mrs. Cable was 
in the year 1884. The name of the “ materializing ’”’ medium 
is not ascertainable and the year in which the experience with 
her occurred was in 1889 or 1892. The writer is not certain 
which because he is not sure whether it was before he went 
to Europe or after his return. The exact date of the sister’s 
death is not ascertainable for reasons indicated in the letter. 
The writer was merely passing through Buffalo and was not 
known there. The Rev. A. Lee and the Rev. A. Lee Holmes 
are one and the same person, the name in the original account 
having concealed his real identity purposely.—Editor. 


THE JUNOT SITTINGS WITH MRS. PIPER. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Part LXI of the English Proceedings of Vol. XXIV is al- 
most exclusively devoted to the records of sixty-five sittings, 
in whole or in part, with Mrs. Piper by Mr. and Mrs. Junot. 
The name is a pseudonym to conceal the identity of the par- 
ties concerned, tho other names in the record are preserved 
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intact, in most cases at least. The sittings were held wy Dr. 
Hodgson before his death and hence the record is his. It 
has been edited by Miss Helen Verrall, with notes more or 
less explanatory of the facts. Miss Verrall’s Introduction 
consists of only about nine pages, so that the detailed record 
occupies 110 pages. It is exceedingly rich in incidents and 
is perhaps as complex as rich, so that I can not expect to 
give a full account of it. Neither is it necessary, as it is al- 
most impossible to do justice to it without going into it at 
greater length than is possible in these pages. But I shall 
discuss briefly some features of it and call special attention 
to the most important incidents. Persons interested in the 
significance of the record should go to the original. 

The circumstance that makes it difficult to summarize the 
incidents briefly is the fact that the questions of the sitters 
often suggested the general topic on which communications 
were desired and expected. This offered a chance for guess- 
ing and inference and it is always difficult to estimate the 
probabilities in such cases. Had the sitters remained per- 
fectly silent and made no suggestions of topics for the com- 
municator the incidents actually obtained would have been 
less exposed to sceptical objection. On the other hand cer- 
tain important phenomena in the problem would have been 
wanting. 

I know that Dr. Hodgson had learned, as he had told me 
before my experiments, that the communicator had to be 
encouraged and that we could test his natural memory and 
associations by now and then asking questions, just as we 
would do with a living person. He seems to have carried 
out this policy in the present experiments. What they lose 
in the suspicion of suggestion they gain in the manifestation 
of natural association. But it would be extremely tedious 
to bring this out in a summary. But some of the incidents 
obtained in this manner are so clearly not due to manifest 
suggestion that they may be alluded to in a brief account. 

Mr. Junot was introduced to Mrs. Piper in the usual man- 
ner concealing his identity. Before the trance came on he 
inadvertently referred to the city of his home by name and 
this revealed that much information for Mrs. Piper’s subcon- 
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scious. Soon after the trance came an allusion was made to 
a young man whom Mr. Junot identified as his deceased son 
about whom it was the object of the experiments to get in- 
formation, and unfortunately Mr. Junot gave the name away 
at the beginning by saying: ‘“‘ Speak on, Bennie, tell us all 
about yourself.” In the next statement Mr. Junot also gave 
away what he was himself called by using the term. In the 
meantime the communicator had used the word “ awfully ” 
in a characteristic manner and referred to several other 
names by which he had called his father. 

Nothing of importance followed for a page, but when the 
father asked if he remembered who it was that had a ride 
with him in the West, the communicator said: “I want to 
know about Harry,” and a moment later said he thought he 
had sent a photograph to his mother, Mrs. Junot. The facts 
were that Harry was the name of the cowboy friend with 
whom Bennie, the deceased boy, had taken a ride out West 
and this friend had sent a photograph of himself to Mrs. 
Junot. Soon afterward the boy referred again to his mother 
and said: ‘And when mother sits in that chair by the win- 
dow I hear her say, Oh if I could only see you dear.” The 
note on this incident is: “ The statement about the window 
is very true.” 

The communicator then asked: “ What have you got 
there, my cap my cap.” The fact was that the boy’s cap was 
there wrapped in brown paper and unknown to Mrs. Piper. 
An allusion was made to his kodak and the letters “Al,” the 
former representing an interest of the boy in life and the lat- 
ter a cast of Abraham Lincoln which was also wrapped in 
paper and not exposed. There is some doubt, however, 
about the “Al” referring to this cast, tho its acceptance by 
the sitter led to that meaning by the communicator ever 
afterward. The articles had been brought as “influences ” 
for holding the communicator. 

A harmonica was placed in the hand of Mrs. Piper which 
had belonged to the boy and soon he asked: “ Who was 
that tried to call me back. I did not like her.” This had no 


meaning to Mr. Junot at the time, but he learned afterward -~ 


that an old nurse had asked for it and had carried it to a me- 


| 
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dium of her acquaintance, hoping for some communication, 
but had returned it to Mrs. Junot saying that she had heard 


nothing. 
There was mention of a “ ride together near the moun- 
tain’? and to a “cousin May,” both of which were correct, 


and also the statement that she was not living which was cor- 
rect. Also the names of Frank and Charles were given as 
those of friends of the communicator. ‘They were very in- 
timate friends and were constantly referred to in later sit- 
tings. He also mentioned going for a long walk without his 
cap with the father, and this was correct, and with it the 
statement that they had “ walked over to the city.” 

On being asked to send word to his mother as to what 
should be done with some of his things and his horse, the 
boy almost immediately asked: “ Who was it that went 
with you the other day when you got the hair clipped?” The 
fact was that a short time before Mr. Junot had gotten the 
hair of a horse clipped that belonged to an aunt. Then the 
boy referred to a ride that the father had taken to the ceme- 
tery and some flowers that the mother put on his grave, both 
correct. Then came the following: 


(Mr. Junot sounds the harmonium.) 
hear me play. that is what I used to blow on for the boys in 
the evening on the water. [Correct.| HARMONICA. 
(Ah sure.) 


And ask mother if she remembers HOME SWEET Home I 
used to play for her. [Correct.] 

(Yes and for daddy too. I remember it well.) 

Something about the water on the river Swanee River. 
[ Correct. 


There was an allusion to a storm, to a stamp, and to a 
chain in connection with water that are not verified, but no 
false incidents in the first sitting. It will be apparent to 
most readers that, however, we might suppose guessing to 
account for any single incident this hypothesis would hardly 
account for the uniform success, especially in the names of 


. his three friends, the sending of the photograph, the sitting 


of the mother at the window, and the names of the tunes so 
often played on the harmonium for the father and mother. 
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I can only select interesting incidents here and there for 
later sittings tho they are very rich in hits not easily referable 
to chance or guessing. The name of the dog Dandy and the 
cow Spot were good hits, and much better was the reference 
to a seat that the communicator had made and put under a 
maple tree. No less striking was the allusion to Major as 
the name of a great friend with whom the boy had gone fish- 
ing. Lawrence and Lydia were also significant names that 
came without hesitation. With reference to Major another 
statement is complex enough to be noticed. The communi- 
cator said: “Ask dad if he sees the Major to give him my 
love and tell him I have seen his father over here and ask him 
if he remembers Thomas, and his sister Mary Ellen.” 

The Major had an uncle Thomas who had died long be- 
fore and two sisters, one Mary and the other Ellen, both 
dead. 

He referred also to an old ten cent script of paper, saying 
it was in his pocketbook, but it was with his collection of 
coins, notin his pocketbook. The following is interesting. 
It occurred in a sitting which Dr. Hodgson held for the 
Junots, the same in which the incidents just quoted occurred. 

“JT can hear the piano going now, is it Helen (11.26 
A. M.) yes it is. I must help her all I can.” 

This was on March 19th, 1900, and that afternoon Dr. 
Hodgson sent a telegram to Mrs. Junot asking if Helen was 
playing the piano about twenty-five minutes past eleven that 
morning and her reply was: “ Helen was playing this morn- 
ing about quarter or half-past eleven.” 

One incident is of considerable interest as showing how 
difficult it is often to identify an incident unless it is clearly 
correct in all its details. The boy had referred to having 
gotten some berries and taken them in his hat to his mother 
and after first saying they were “ grain berries” it was cor- 
rected to cranberries, a natural suggestion from the expression 
just quoted. Later when asked what he meant by this refer- 
ence he said that they were blueberries. The mother then re- 
called that he had gathered some blueberries in his hat and 
brought them to her. 


Mr. Junot had a coachman, Hugh Irving, who was dis- 
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charged for drunkenness some six months previous and who 
had died four months previous to one of the sittings. At 
this sitting Mr. Junot asked for the servant Hugh and also 
asked his boy Bennie to get Hugh to tell where the dog 
Rounder was. This dog had disappeared at the same time 
that Hugh Irving was discharged. Later the statement came 
through Mrs. Piper, in the waking stage, “ John Welsh has 
Rounder.” 

No one knew where the dog was and in the effort to find 
this John Welsh through the police court Mr. Junot found 
the dog with “ James M.” and recovered him before he found 
Welsh. But when Welsh was found it was ascertained both 
that he was a great friend of Hugh Irving and knew where 
the dog was. It was not possible to get a confession regard- 
ing the course taken with the dog after his disappearance and 
before his discovery. But it is interesting to find that Welsh 
knew Hugh Irving and the dog. 

These are fair samples of the messages received from the 
boy. They are, however, but few in number compared with 
the entire mass of them. Dr. Hodgson, I happened to know 
from personal conversation, regarded them as among the 
best in his records, after allowing for suggestions made by 
the sitters. They are rich in two kinds of incidents: (1) 
those spontaneously given and without suggestion of topic, 
and (2) those instigated by associations connected with the 
topic suggested and having varying degrees of evidential 
value. Taken collectively the facts make an impressive ar- 
gument for a spiritistic interpretation, and all such incidents 
should be taken collectively rather than individually. 

The editor, Miss Verrall, does not discuss any hypothesis. 
It is apparent, however, that the telepathic theory is the one 
that she thinks must be stretched before a spiritistic view is 
accepted. She makes one remark on the evidence as a whole 
which indicates the method involved. Speaking of the effort 
to arouse memories and associations by suggesting names 
and topics and recognizing that the results obtained are con- 
sistent with the spiritistic hypotheses, she adds, however: 
“ Nevertheless, there is nothing in the evidential part of the 
communications which provably transcends telepathy be- 


necessary scope and extension,” 

The condition presented for the application of telepathy 
to such records is one that can be admitted by any one. I 
should agree that there is nothing in it which could not be 
explained by telepathy with the proper “scope and exten- 
sion.” So also the facts could be explained by chance coin- 
cidence with the proper “ scope and extension ”: by guessing 
with the proper “ scope and extension”; by gravity or chem- 
ical affinity with the proper “ scope and extension.” There 
is nothing in the universe which cannot be explained by any- 
thing with the proper “ scope and extension.” 

What we want in all application of hypotheses is some 
rational conception of the thing we are using. Even Mr. 
Podmore has at last admitted that telepathy explains nothing 
and one wonders how any scientific body can maintain its 
gravity in the face of the unwarranted assumptions made 
about telepathy, all to evade a perfectly simple and rational 
hypothesis. The confusion and imperfections of the mes- 
sages are not objections, they are additional problems in the 
theory and this halting about it to suggest the infinite con- 
fusion and irresponsibilities of telepathy to any rational court 
is a confession of scientific bankruptcy. It is unfortunate 
that such a policy has been adopted because it makes progress 
in rational directions impossible and puts the psychic re- 
searcher far behind all who have common sense and scientific 
judgment. fn all other respects the treatment of the record 
is to be accorded the highest praise and cannot be impeached. 


A PLANCHETTE EXPERIMENT. 


South Kaukauna, Wis., March 16, 1909. 
Prof. Jas. H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir :—On the evening of February 28th the four persons 
referred to in an account of an experiment with planchette, de- 
scribed in January Journal, held a second sitting. There were 
present, as on that occasion, Mr. H., Mrs. H., Mrs. M. and Mrs. 
D. (myself). No one else in the room during the sitting. 

The position of each sitter was the same as at the first sitting 
and the conditions the same, except that Mrs. M. was not feeling 
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well, and Mrs. D. was very tried. (We cannot prepare for these 
sittings, as Mrs. M. lives out of town and comes here unex- 
pectedly to us.) 

In about five minutes after placing our fingers on the 
planchette it began to move as at the first sitting, running from 
the center of the table to each sitter in turn. At this time there 
was a blue white aura—not profuse—around the pencil and the 
edges of the board. 

I called the attention of Mrs. H., who is able to see it, to the 
light around the planchette, and asked her what color she could 
see. She said she saw a little and it seemed to be blue and white. 

The board ran back and forth the length of the table, but 
seemed unable to write. One of the sitters asked what was the 
matter, and the board, apparently with considerable difficulty, 
wrote, ‘* Can not write for same reasons.” 

There was more scrawls and running back and forth, then 
the board wrote, 

“You should sit oftener.” 

Then more scrawls and rapid motions. Mrs. H. asked, 
“Can't you stop that and write something. Write your name, 
can’t you?” 

The motions of the board stopped and it remained perfectly 
still in the middle of the table while we waited in silence for 
several minutes. Mrs. M. remarked, “ They are not going to 
even say ‘ good-night.’”” I said, “ They have not said * good- 
morning’ yet,” when the board again ran to each sitter in turn, 
coming to a full stop in front of me. 

After a few moments the board wrote slowly, perhaps a dozen 
words, but we could not read them, though they were written 
over and over several times. The aura around the board was 
still bluish white. Finally we gave up trying and pushed our 
chairs back. Mrs. H. kept her place and put her fingers on the 
planchette. Mr. H. left the table, and I took his place, opposite 
Mrs. H., where I had a better view of the board. 1 was still 
watching the aura. In a few minutes | observed that it was 
green. Mrs. H. now called my attention to this, stating that it 
was not a greenish aura. Mrs. H. herself has a gray aura. No 
one else was watching the board at this time. There were no 
movements of the board and the aura was not profuse. I should 
have thought from the motions of the board at first, that there 
was more, and that my physical weariness kept me from seeing 
it, only that the extent of the light seen by Mrs. H. apparently 
coincided with that seen by myself, that is, light from 1% to one 
inch in width, along the edges of the board, and possibly about 
half as much along the sides of the pencil. We hope to have 
more sittings which may perhaps give better results. 


ELIZABETH DAYTON. 


Editor of the Journal, 

Dear Sir :—It is with pleasure that I can verify the statement 
of my friend, Mrs. Dayton, in regard to the aura seen at our sitting. 
It was very plain, so much so that | could only wonder why all 
could not see it, at our first sitting. Green and white was I think 
more distinct than the gray and seemed to appear under different 
conditions and from different sources. 1 wish I was not so 
skeptical. 
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Yours sincerely, 
MRS. H. 


It is not necessary to propose an explanation of the phe- 
nomena here described. The primary interest lies in the 
fact that two persons seem to have seen a light at the same 
time. Conceded that the experience was a collective halluci- 
nation, or even slightly successive hallucinations due to sug- 
gestion, they do not lose their interest on that account. The 
record as it stands would not make suggestion appear ade- 
quate. We should have to accuse the reports of malobserva- 
tion to reduce the facts to the level where suggestion would 
be superficially apparent. The other view makes the inci- 


dent simply one of a collective experience in the lives of the 
reporters.—Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Is Immortality Desirable? By G. Lowes Dickinson. Houghton 
Mifflin and Company. Boston and New York. 1909. 


This little book is the Ingersoll Lecture which is given and 
published every year. Most of the lecturers do not mention psy- 
chic research in connection with it, or do so in a manner which 
might indicate that they were a little ashamed of it. On this 
point Mr. Dickinson is clear and explicit. He frankly avows 
that he thinks this inquiry is the proper way to settle the problem. 

But it is not the purpose of the lecture to discuss immortality 
from the scientific point of view of evidence. Various aspects of 
that belief find discussion in the Ingersoll Lectures. The one 
chosen by Mr. Dickinson was not the evidence for it, but whether 
such a thing is desirable. To the present critic that question is 
absurd. We do not ask whether the existence of Neptune is de- 
sirable ; whether the existence of inhabitants on Mars is desirable; 
whether the existence of ether is desirable; whether Roentgen 
rays are desirable ; whether evolution be desirable ; whether mete- 
ors are desirable; whether the existence of cave dwellers is desira- 
ble; whether the existence of argon is desirable, or whether the ex- 
istence of anything is desirable, but whether it is a fact. hag apa 
it be desirable or not can be determined after we decide it is 
fact, just as we do in all other sane problems. Mr. Dickinson in 
a few sentences recognizes that this is the prior issue, but it was 
not his intention to discuss that question and probably the author- 
ities in the case felt that the discussion of this problem was the 
one thing that was not desirable. The interest in the method of 
psychic research for settling it shows that Mr. Dickinson was 
ready to treat it from the scientific point of view, but many a 
reader would imagine that his interest was to decide whether it 
was a desirable thing apart from the evidence for it. Most read- 
ers will get the impression that the author’s only point of view is 
the desirability of immortality, and that impression must deter- 
mine the mode of criticism, tho we admit or insist that it is not 
the exclusive interest which the author has in the problem. 

Mr. Dickinson divides men into three classes as their minds 
are related to this problem, those who do not think about it, those 
who fear it, and those who desire it. He thinks that the majority 
of men do not think about it at all, being quite indifferent to the 
question whether it be possible or not. This is probably true of 
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that healthy eupeptic class that has to depend upon the intel- 
lectual classes for its beliefs while this class has none of a positive 
sort upon the question and while the enjoyment of life makes it 
unnecessary to forecast any future for happiness. But whether 
men desire it or not, whether they fear it or not, makes no differ- 
ence to the real question. This is true whether we make it a 
question of fact or one of desirability. When we ask whether 
immortality is desirable we are, in fact, asking an equivocal ques- 
tion. One is whether it is desirable: that is, whether men do de- 
sire it or not. The other means less to ask whether men do desire 
it than whether they should desire it. As we cannot ask ration- 
ally whether anything is desirable until we know what it is, I 
think that we usually mean, when asking if immortality is desir- 
able, to ask whether such a thing is ideally desirable, and the 
answer to that depends upon the question of fact as to what it is 
and its character. This is made clear by the author in several 
places during the short discussion. 

For a clear and instructive outline of the various questions 
which define the issue raised by the book it can hardly be excelled 
by longer treatises, and one could wish that Mr. Dickinson had 
enjoyed more space for the discussion, so plain and simple is the 
style presented. It is only in the misfortune of the title and the 
use of the term “immortality ” instead of a future life that he 
otfers an opportunity for quibblers to attack him at certain points. 
Mr. Dickinson frankly admits that the proof of survival after 
death does not prove immortality, and to many critics this point 
seems an important one. To me it does not. Those who concede 
survival and question immortality wholly forget the point of view 
which establishes survival and which at the same time removes 
all the doubts about a further future except such as confronts us 
about to-morrow or next week. If we can survive the shock of 
death which, from the point of view of scientific knowledge is the 
only fact that can suggest a doubt, we can easily take our risks 
under the general doctrine of the indestructibility of energy. Cer- 
‘tain facts establish the relative permanence of certain elements 
and if the soul comes under the head of substance that doctrine 
applies to it, and only the assumption that consciousness is a 
function of the organism can throw doubt upon the probabilities 
or certainties of its persistence. After removing the evidence 
that consciousness is a function of the organism a totally differ- 
ent set of probabilities comes into existence than those which de- 
termined its destiny when classified with the other functions of 
the body, and there would be no evidence against survival and 
persistence, while all the known facts would be for them. 

I think Mr. Dickinson treats with proper contempt the efforts 
of some writers to use the term immortality affirmatively to mean 
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survival in the memory of others. That is an evasion of the issue 
and no man with any morality or courage would try to imply that 
the term means that. It is in reality a denial of what is regarded 
as the historical and rational doctrine. The equivocation involved 
in using it as a euphuism for fame is worthy only of a coward and 
a hypocrite. Better say with the Epicureans frankly that we do 
not believe in it than to try the purchase of an ethical inspiration 
from an idea which you do not mean and of which you dare not 
avow your real meaning while exploiting your neighbors’ good 
will and illusions about your beliefs. The real issue is whether 
we have any reason to believe in any survival of consciousness 
whatever, and its character would depend upon further investi- 
gation. 


